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THE FRENCH OLD AGE INSURANCE LAW 
OF 1910 

For several reasons the latest French act dealing with 
old age is one of the most notable measures of social legis- 
lation enacted in many years. It is not an outright pen- 
sion scheme, like those of England and Australia. As an 
insurance scheme, it had to be either compulsory or volun- 
tary. And tho France, unlike her neighbor Germany, has 
traditionally stood for permissive social measures, she has 
now chosen to be the first important country to imitate 
the compulsory old age insurance system of Germany. 

If we except the miners' insurance law, the French act 
has no antecedents like the Prussian acts of 1845 and 1849, 
and the Bavarian act of 1869, and cognate German acts. 
Instead, the Caisse nationale des retraites pour la meillesse, 
established 1850, and still in operation, has invited the 
people to provide for their old age in a state bank, and has 
weighted its invitation with special inducements. The 
mutual aid societies have extended a similar invitation. 
But with their honorary memberships, their long history 
of state guarantees and state subsidies, resting on no broadly 
conceived policy of either right or expediency, and their 
costly operation, they have attained a membership of only 
two million persons; and of these only a part are insured, 
inadequately, for old age. 1 Finally, in 1905, a special law 
was passed granting to incapacitated persons seventy years 
old, and to incurably infirm indigent persons under this 
age, an annual pension of 60-240 francs. In twelve months 
after this law went into force, 400,000 people in a country 
reputed for its thrift, were recipients of this little pension. 

That France should have followed the German law is 
doubly significant when the experience of Belgium is viewed. 
For Belgium, like France, had her Old Age Pensions Bank, 
her mutual aid societies, even her law for the pension relief 

1 See the incisive criticism by A. Weber, A travers la mutualite, Pans, 1908. 
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of the indigent old. More still, she had instituted a volun- 
tary subsidized state insurance scheme. But tho a de- 
cade's experience of this last attempted solution for the 
old age problem lay before her, France chose to pursue a 
compulsory course. 

Certainly the act of 1910, whatever else its inspiration, 
spells the inadequacy of previous measures. It confesses 
the abandonment of that policy of Latin countries de- 
scribed by Cheysson as " la prevoyance libre pour les 
hommes debout, l'assistance pour les hommes tombes." It 
admits, for a middle class, which is neither down nor yet 
securely on its feet, and which cannot, or will not, provide 
for its future, a third principle, compulsory insurance. 

The vote upon the Act signed April 5 was neither hasty 
nor doubtful. In this the contrast with Germany is in- 
teresting. The Emperor's message, outlining a national 
policy of social insurance, was read in 1881. The bill for 
old age insurance, introduced in 1888, was passed in 1889 
by a vote of 185 to 165. A French commission considered 
an old age insurance plan as early as 1872; another, 
appointed in 1890, considered ten bills; and in the twenty 
years since that date, agitation and discussion have been 
rife. In 1906, the Chamber, by a great majority, succeeded 
in passing a radical bill. And after this bill had been re- 
ported, in 1909, in amended form, by a Senate commission, 
it was finally enacted by a vote in the Senate of 280 to 3, 
and in the Chamber, of 560 to 4. 

The act J prescribes insurance for practically the entire 
working population, male and female, rural and urban, 
receiving in wages or salary less than 3,000 francs a year. 
It excludes miners and some other workmen already spe- 
cially cared for. It does not, like the English act, exclude 
the man who " has habitually failed to work according to 
his ability, opportunity and need," but it automatically 
penalizes him by conditioning the pension upon the regular 
payment of premiums for thirty years. Or, if premiums 
are paid for less than thirty but more than fifteen years, 

1 The text is in the Journal officiel, April 6, 1910, pp 2998-3003. 
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the amount of the pension is more than proportionately 
reduced. Besides the 10,500,000 people, who, it is officially 
estimated, 1 will fall under the compulsory provision, 
6,000,000 others may voluntarily insure. These include 
independent workmen, small employers, peasant proprie- 
tors, and other persons, not wage-earners, of low income; 
also employees receiving over 3,000 francs but under 5,000 
francs a year. 

In its scheme of contributions the act differs little from 
its German model. Both require premiums from employer 
and employee, both provide equal supplements — France, 
60 francs, Germany, 50 marks — from state funds. Both 
throw upon the employer the responsibility for the insur- 
ance, and require him, from his own resources, to duplicate 
the contributions he deducts on pay-days from workmen's 
wages. But while in Germany there are five grades of 
premiums, varying with the five wage-groups in which 
insurable workmen fall, there are in France three groups, 
depending upon age or sex. Persons under eighteen years 
of age pay 4.50 francs a year, women 6 francs, men 9 francs, 
or respectively 1|, 2, and 3 centimes per working day. 
Simplicity is here secured, but the burden and benefit of 
insurance are not related with the worker's earning power. 
In both countries the workman may, by an augmented 
premium, qualify for a higher pension, but he does not 
obligate the employer to pay more than the statutory sum. 
Where the insurance is voluntary, the state, since there is 
no employer, adds one-third of the workman's yearly con- 
tribution, but not over 6 francs; and still pays the annual 
supplement to the pension itself. The voluntary pro- 
visions of the German law have never attracted many 
insurers; greater success probably will reward the more 
generous French law. 

In one important respect the French act is notably bolder 
than the German. Tho the Deputies' bill of 1906, calling 
for a pension at the age of sixty, did not pass the Senate, 
the compromise act is still fairly radical. The pensionable 

i Journal officiel, March 31, 1910, p. 1787 
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age is sixty-five, or, at the option of the insured, fifty-five; 
but in the latter case, both the pension and the state grant 
are proportionally decreased. In Germany, however, the 
age was fixed at seventy years, and a twenty years' history 
has not fulfilled the predictions for its reduction. The 
difference of five years involves a much heavier demand 
upon the French Treasury than upon the German. 

In another important respect, the French plan, tho un- 
like any of the pension systems or the voluntary insurance 
of Belgium, is similar to the German plan. Article 9 pro- 
vides an anticipated pension for " insured persons who, 
not of their own will, incur serious injury or premature 
infirmity involving entire and permanent incapacity," so 
far as their disabilities do not come under the accident 
compensation law of 1898. That law covered agricultural 
accidents only when connected with the use of " moteurs 
inanimeV The new law includes not only other agricul- 
tural accidents, but also the entire field of non-occupational 
accidents, and infirmity from whatever cause. Even in 
this matter, however, the German law is more far-reaching. 
For it requires, not that the invalidity be permanent, but 
that it exceed in duration six months. It requires, not 
that it be absolute, or entire, but that it render the insured 
incapable of earning more than one-third of his usual in- 
come; in practise this means earning power within one's 
own, or a closely similar, occupation. Therefore the French 
law will hardly develop into such an invalidity law as twenty 
years have shown the German to be. For on January 1, 
1909, there were in Germany 108,637 old age pensioners 
as against eight times as many, or 868,086 invalidity pen- 
sioners. And while only one-fourth of those who have 
received old age pensions since the act went into force are 
still living to receive them, of recipients of invalidity pen- 
sions one-half are still living. 1 

The amount of the French pension depends on the rate 
of the premium and on the number of premiums paid. At 

1 Amthche Nachrichten des Reicns-Versicherungsamts, January 15, 1910, pp 
224,225 
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least thirty annual payments must be made to secure the 
pension and grant at sixty-five. A person insured at the 
age of twelve would receive at sixty-five a pension of 414 
francs; one insured at fifteen, 382 francs; at twenty, 330 
francs. 1 The last figure is about equivalent to the British 
maximum of £13 and slightly exceeds the German maxi- 
mum of 230 marks. The recipient of the pension, if in 
unusual distress, is still eligible to the pension of the act of 
1905. The maximum invalidity pension is 360 francs; in 
Germany, about 450 marks. Tho the German old age 
pension is inferior to the French, it must not be forgotten 
that insured Germans who become invalids before the 
completion of their seventieth year, continue to receive, 
instead of the age pension, the invalidity pension which, 
as stated, may be much higher. 

France has mildly anticipated a measure with which the 
Reichstag, in a bolder form, is still wrestling, namely, the 
provision for widows and surviving children. So far as 
death is due to industrial accident, both countries have 
already made provision. The new French law declares 
that if the deceased has paid three-fifths of his contributions 
and has not been receiving a pension, then his children 
under sixteen years may receive 50 francs a month for from 
four to six months, according to their number; or, if there 
are no children, his widow may receive 50 francs a month 
for three months. The same right obtains for the wife 
when the exclusive fault of the husband is the ground for 
a divorce granted. But further, while the amount deducted 
from wages is normally alienated, the payments of the 
insured may constitute a " capital reserveV' and may, upon 
his death, be paid, according to his will, presumably to his 
surviving family. Similarly, he may devote the payments 
from his wages to the construction or purchase, under 
restrictions, of a workman's cheap dwelling. In these 

1 These figures are taken from the address of the Minister of Labor, M Viviani, 
in the Chamber, on March 30, reproduced in the Journal omciel, March 31, 1910, 
p 1799 They are based on the mortality of persons insured in the Caisse nationale 
des retraites If the mortality of persons insured under the new Act should be greater, 
as seems likely, the pensions would probably be higher than the figures of the text 
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cases of course, the pension, based wholly upon employers' 
payments and the state grant, is proportionally smaller. 

It is, however, in administration that the French and 
German systems most diverge. Friends and opponents 
of the German plan have often criticized its bureaucratic 
organization, its mechanical procedure, its inelasticity. 
Besides the nine railroad and nine insurance institutions, 
there are thirty-one separate institutions in the thirty-one 
territorial districts into which, for the purposes of the 
scheme, Germany is divided. Public officials and represen- 
tatives of both employed and employers together manage 
these institutions, but the part of the employed is small. 
Tho some equalization of burden among the various insti- 
tutions was secured by the amendment of 1899, each 
institution still invests its own funds. 

The French plan follows the German only in establishing 
a card and stamp system as the immediate means of in- 
surance. For, obnoxious tho this system has often been 
found in Germany, no substitute has been devised. The 
workman carries an identification card, stating the amount 
of contributions in his name, and a stamp card, renewed 
annually, on which the employer currently enters adhesive 
stamps to the amount of both employer's and workman's 
contributions. But here the differences begin. The in- 
vestment function in France is centralized, inasmuch as 
all funds collected must be invested, as prescribed in the 
law, by the Caisse des depdts et consignations, an organ which 
has long been investing the funds of the Caisse nationale 
des retraites. With this responsible function securely be- 
stowed, the simpler function of administering the accounts 
of members is accomplished, not by one institution in which 
the workman must insure, but by many, public and private, 
among which he may elect. Mainly these already exist. 
They are (1) the Caisse nationale des retraites pour la vieil- 
lesse; (2) the mutual aid societies 1 ; (3) departmental or 

1 This and other provisions in the law, aiming to maintain the mutual aid societies, 
call to mind the alarm which, in England, the advocates of the friendly societies have 
felt since the Pensions Act went into force. The independent character and ripe 
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regional pension institutions, analogous to those of Ger- 
many, to be established by decree; (4) employers' pension 
funds, such as already exist in numbers; (5) private (em- 
ployers') guarantee associations; and (6), trade unions' 
superannuation benefit funds. The operations of the 
last five in the matter of pensions will be controlled by the 
Minister of Finance. Annually, each institution gives 
insured persons a statement of payments made and of their 
eventual value for the pension. In some circumstances 
the insured may directly pay their contributions to these 
organizations, the employer continuing to pay his in stamps. 

Here is an individualistic tinge, in which, for the moment, 
the French origin of the law stands forth. How far, de- 
spite its large utilization of existing machinery, it may prove 
more wasteful and costly than the less diversified German 
system cannot be predicted. But it may be borne in mind 
that the multiform system of sickness clubs in Germany 
has been drifting to greater simplicity, and that already 
greater centralization is sought by legislation; also that, in 
Hungary, not only have the old types of sickness club, 
counterparts of the German, been abolished by the law of 
1907, because costly, but the local sickness and accident 
insurance institutions have actually been merged. 

Regarding the transitional measures for the insurance 
of persons older than thirty-five at the time the act goes 
into operation, a word in passing is pertinent. Such persons 
cannot pay contributions for thirty years. If under sixty- 
five, they must however insure as soon as the law goes into 
effect and must prove that, for at least three years previous 
to that date, they have belonged to the insurable classes. 
If they are between thirty-five and forty-five years of age, 
the annual State supplement of 60 francs is not diminished. 
If they are forty-six years old, the grant is raised to 62 
francs, and thereafter the rate is increased two francs for 



development of these associations make them more deserving of salvation than the 
French societies Presumably inspired in part by the French act, the Spectator (May 
21, 1910, p 835) urges for England a compulsory sickness and old age insurance sys- 
tem, allowing the workman, at his preference, to insure through a friendly society 
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every later year of life at which insurance begins. Hence 
a person aged between sixty-three and sixty-four would, 
after sixty-five, receive 98 francs a year from the State; 
one between sixty-four and sixty-five, 100 francs. Further, 
persons older than sixty-five, unable therefore to insure at 
all, fall under the provisions of the act of 1905, hitherto 
applicable only to persons aged seventy; and they receive 
such a pension, exceeding 100 francs, but less than 240 
francs, as comports with their need. 

It is not essential here to examine the organization of 
the Conseil superieur, which, like the Reichs-Versicherungs- 
amt of Germany, supervises the operation of the law; or 
the nature of the matters left for adjustment, in the face 
of some criticism, to administrative regulation. The law 
will go into force in 1911, hardly before the autumn. 
What will be its ultimate effect upon the population only 
the years will tell. That it will secure substantial incomes 
for the lean years of some millions of persons who have 
not been induced by voluntary institutions to provide for 
their future, is certain. That it will accomplish this 
without inviting thriftlessness in the decade before the 
receipt of a pension, as the English and Danish laws do, 
is scarcely doubtful. 

Robert F. Foeesteb. 
Harvard University. 



